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SIR THOMAS BODLEY: A TERCENTENARY 
NOTE. 


By Henry T. Courts. 


HREE hundred years ago, on January 28th, 1613, the death 
occurred of Sir Thomas Bodley, whose name is immortalized in 
the library that he restored and which bears his name. 

Oxford’s famous library, though originally founded by Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, owes its establishment to Thomas Bodley, who was born 
at Exeter in 1545. 

The family of Bodley, or Bodleigh, had long been established 
in Devonshire and the pedigree has been traced to one Richard 
Bodleigh, who lived at Tiverton in the 15th century. In an auto- 
biographical fragment Sir Thomas states that he was ‘‘descended by 
father and mother of worshipful parentage, by my father from an 
ancient family of Bodley, or Bodleigh, of Dunscombe by Crediton, 
and by mother from Robert Hone, Esq., of Ottery St. Mary.” 

Thomas was the eldest son of John Bodley, a merchant of Exeter, 
who, during the persecutions in the reign of Queen Mary, was obliged 
to leave the kingdom on account of his Protestant principles. After 
some wandering in Germany, the family settled at Geneva, where 
young Bodley studied languages and divinity under several eminent 
professors. Meanwhile his father was engaged in printing, and in the 
work of translating the Bible into English, the result of which was the 
production of the Geneva version, or Bodleigh Bible, which was 
afterwards sold in England until it was superseded by the authorized 
version of King James. 

On the accession of Queen Elizabeth, the Bodley family returned to 
England and settled in London, where the father became a prosperous 
merchant. Thomas was sent to Oxford and continued his studies at 
the University. He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1563, and 
Master of Arts in 1566; he was admitted a Fellow of Merton College, 
elected a proctor, and for some time officiated as public orator. From 
1576-80 he travelled on the Continent for the purpose of “attaining to 
the knowledge of some special modern tongues, and for my increase of 
experience in managing affairs, being wholly then addicted to employ 
myself and all my affairs in the public service of the State.” He was 
afterwards employed by Queen Elizabeth in various diplomatic missions 
to Denmark, France and Holland. His standing as a diplomat was 
shown in 1588 when he was appointed Minister to the Hague, then a 
position of the highest importance. 

Vol. XV. New Series 80. February, 1913. 
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In 1586, Thomas Bodley married Anne, the widow of Nicholas 
Ball, a merchant of Totnes. The lady whose maiden name was Cary 
or Carew, possessed a considerable fortune and doubtless this enabled 
him to carry out subsequently the magnificent restoration of the library 
at Oxford which has made future generations of students his debtor. 

Bodley’s political work abroad was hindered by the quarrels and 
rivalry of Ministers in England, and when, in 1597, he returned home 
he decided to retire to Oxford in order to devote himself to literature. 
In February, 1598, he made known his intention to the University 
authority of restoring and establishing “the Librariedore in Oxo,” 
which at that time “in every part lay ruinated and in waste.” For this 
purpose he not only used his private fortune, but obtained the financial 
help of friends. He expended large sums in collecting rare and valuable 
books from many parts of Europe, and induced the Stationers’ 
Company, in 1610, to grant to the library the right to receive a copy of 
every book published in the United Kingdom. It was not his wish, 
however, that any and every book should find a place in the library, for 
he wrote: “It doth distaste me that such books as almanacks, plays, 
and an infinite number that are daily printed of very unworthy matter, 
should be vouchsafed room in so noble a library.” Bodley also left an 
estate for salaries to officers, repair of the library, and purchase of 
books. 

The library was formally opened by the Vice-Chancellor on 
November 8th, 1602, and until the day of his death the library 
continued to be the object of its founder’s care. King James I showed 
his appreciation of Bodley’s work by conferring the honour of knight- 
hood on him, and the Letters Patent directed that the library should be 
called by its restorer’s name. 

Bodley was buried in the Choir of Merton College Chapel, the 
whole University uniting to do honour to his memory, and a monument 
of black and white marble was erected, but his life’s work is perpetuated 
in the greater memorial, the Bodleian Library. 


ELEMENTS OF NOTATION* 
By W.C. Berwick Savers, Deputy Librarian, Croydon. 


1. Notation and classification are not convertible terms ; they are 
entirely different questions. The function of a bibliographical classifi- 
cation is arrangement; that of notation is merely to indicate that 
arrangement. In fine, the librarian who chooses a classification merely 
*This is not an attempt to write anything original upon this question, but is 

merely a gathering together of various pronouncements by writers better 


equipped. It may serve as a supplement to H. R. Purnell's excellent 
Development of Notation in Classification, and prove helpful to students. 
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because it has a particular form of notation shows a lamentable regard 
for what is essential in a classification. Given that two classification 
schemes are of equal merit in every other respect, the final choice may 
be determined by the notation ; but the initial requirement of a scheme 
is that it shall assemble books, with sufficient minuteness, in the order 
most convenient to the users of the collection. All other questions, 
including that of notation, are entirely subsidiary. With this necessary 
disparagement of the subject, we may be allowed to gather together 
— of the current ideas as to what constitutes the notation of any 
scheme. 


2. The orthodox definition of a notation is that it is a shorthand 
sign to represent a word, and the best known examples are the signs 
used to represent the chemical elements. 


3- Notations are said to be pure when they are composed of 
symbols or letters of the same character: as of figures, or of letters of 
the alphabet, or of arbitrary signs, and of one of these kinds only. 
When composed of letters and figures, or any other symbols in combin- 
ation they are said to be mixed. Examples come readily to mind. The 
Decimal and Expansive schemes have pure notations ; the Subject and 
Library of Congress schemes have mixed notations. 


4. Thecriteria of orthodox notation are simplicity, brevity and 
expansibility in this ascending order of importance. We may develope 
these somewhat and indicate necessary principles as they arise. 


5. That it is advantageous for a notation to be simple is an 
evident assumption. The more commonplace the symbols used, the 
nearer they are to signs in everyday use, the easier is it for the user to 
comprehend them. A specimen notation from the Expanded Decimal 
Classification of the Brussels Institute of Bibliography is : 

91(44)(03)=2 “ Dictionary of French Geography in English.” 

a perfectly intelligible number to the initiated, but somewhat complex 
for the ordinary user of libraries of whatever class. 

What then, is a simple notation? Probably the simplest symbol in 
existence is a continuous sequence of Arabic numbers arranged 
ordinally—1, 2, 3, 4, etc., and next the sequence of the letters of 
the alphabet. Signs drawn from geometry, Greek letters, asterisks, etc., 
have no ideographic value, convey no image or idea to the mind; they 
may therefore be ruled out as complex. Such signs are used in what is 
in many ways, a good bibliographical classification, that by Lloyd P. 
Smith (1882). It seems, then, that figures or letters are to be preferred, 
and it seems equally clear that a pure notation should be easier to 
follow than a mixed one. The advantage may be only apparent, 
because simplicity turns not only upon the 4iad of symbol employed ; 
it is determined largely by its 4agth. This leads us to consider the 
related question of brevity in notation. The dase of the notation is the 
initial figure or letter used in marking the main classes. A continuously 
numbered scheme is said to have an arithmetical base, Dewey’s is said 
to have a decimal, and the expansive scheme an alphabetical base. 
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The length of a notation is determined by the extent of the base. 
Clearly, the continuous arithmetical number promises the briefest 
notation ; the decimal number is limited to a base of ten; the alpha- 
betical to a base of twenty-six symbols. As the base symbols indicate 
the main classes, it is now quite evident that the length of a notation is 
determined by the number of main classes in the scheme to which it is 
applied. The Decimal Classification has ten main classes ; #.¢., ten 
groups that can be represented by a single figure. If we were to reduce 
this number of classes to five, it would be seen that the five 
classes left over would necessarily be regarded as divisions of the first 
five. Hence, to note them, two figures would be required. Continuing 
the process it would be seen that the notation had doubled its length. 
Therefore, the more main classes a scheme has the briefer will be the 
notation, and, of course, the converse is true. 


6. We can prove this best by enunciating another rule of 
classification notation: ‘he notation must show the sequence of the 
divisions. ‘That is to say, the main classes must each be marked by 
a separate and distinct symbol; and the divisions of each of these 
classes must be marked by a number the first symbol of which is the 
number of the class. If we consider, for example, Bacon’s Classifica- 
tion, we shall see that it has a large number of divisions and 
sub-divisions, but has only three main classes : 

History 

Poesy 

Science 
In giving a notation to the scheme, if we are perfect theoretically, we 
shall only use three basic symbols, say 1, 2, 3; and the divisions 
and sub-divisions will be shown as in the sample we append :— 


1 History 

11 Natural History 

Generations 

Astronomy 
Physiography, etc. 
112 Pretergenerations 
1120 Monsters 

113 Arts 

12 Civil History 

Ecclesiastical 

1211 Church 

1212 Prophecies, etc. 
2 Poesy 

21 Narrative 

22 Dramatic, etc. 


Thus the notation shows the relation of each subject to each preceding 
one. In this way a perfect notation of the Bacon Classification would 
necessarily be lengthy ; and the principle of notation, here illustrated, 
lies at the back of all the orthodox notations. Seeing, however, that 
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length is a real objection, the designers of schemes have usually 
divided knowledge into as many broad classes as possible, sacrificing 
sometimes the theoretical virtue of sequence for the more obviously 
practical convenience of brevity. 


7. It may now be assumed that simplicity depends upon brevity, 
and brevity upon the extent of the base of ascheme. The question, 
therefore, of which kind of notation, if any, is best cannot be dismissed 
as summarily as our earlier remarks might imply. It may be said, 
however, that a notation which conveys a definite idea is to be pre- 
ferred to one that does not. The figures 189 convey an idea of 
quantity, as to some extent does the combination B4g5 ; but no such 
idea is conveyed by XGR, which can only be carried in the mind by a 
definite effort of memory. 


8. Far more important than simplicity or brevity is the third 
requirement, flexibility—or expansibility, adjustability, relativity, as it is 
variously called. Unless a notation permits of the insertion of a new 
number at any point in the sequence without dislocating that sequence, 
it will not long be of practical value. The reason is the obvious one 
that new topics are constantly arising for which a place must be found; 
and flexibility is essential both in classification and notation. In a 
rigid arithmetical notation, numbered from 1 to infinity, it is clear that 
any extensive flexibility is impossible. A certain hospitality for new 
topics can be made by leaving numbers vacant at frequent intervals ; 
but it will be found that topics do not occur in any regular proportion 
throughout the classification ; that the vacant numbers will rapidly be 
filled in all or in some parts of the classification ; and that consequently 
the notation breaks down. For these reasons rigid notations are never 
used in a good scheme. On the face of it the notation of the Subject 
Classification is a rigid one, in which numbers are left vacant for new 
topics ; but this is a limited use of the notation. The designer of the 
scheme definitely says that his entire numbers may be treated as 
decimals, and gives as an example the numbers : 

Kg51 Catholic Apostolic Church 
Kg52 Christian Endeavour Society 


and shows how various new sects may be intercalated by a decimal 


treatment: 
Kgs51 Catholic Apostolic Church 
Kg511 Christian Strugglers 
Ko513 Christian Worshippers, etc. 


The Decimal Classification permits the indefinite expansion of its 
notation by the same method of adding a figure to an existing number 
to make a new number. Thus, if the existing tables are 

546.4 Alkaline earths 

546.41 Calcium 

546.42 Strontium 

546.43 Barium 

546.44 Magnesium group 
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and-it is desired to insert the recent metal Radium, it may be done by 
dividing the appropriate head, Barium, thus : 
546.432 Radium. 


The digit added is arbitrary; 1, 5, 6, or any number would serve 
equally. The simple rule of intercalating numbers is: When a new 
topic arises, find the nearest related head in the classification and make 
the new number there. It is worth while uttering the obvious warning 
that new numbers should only be made for new subjects. Often words 
which are synonyms of terms already existing give rise to the desire to 
make new numbers, when there is, of course, no need of them. 


9g. A subsidiary, but very ingenious and sometimes useful feature 
of notation is what is called its mnemonic va/ue. ‘This means that in 
the notation a certain subject has always a certain symbol as part of its 
number. In the Decimal Classification, for example, the figure 2 
always appears in the number for England in whatever aspect, 3 for 
Germany, 4 for France, etc. It does not mean, however, that these 
numbers are themselves limited to the subjects named ; but when the 
classifier knows that a definite number is always to be found for a given 
subject it assists his memory. Similarly, the “ form-divisions” at the 
head of each class in the Decimal Scheme have an almost invariable 
meaning throughout. Similar form divisions occur in the Expansive 
Scheme, and the categorical numbers in the Subject Scheme have also 
the mnemonic value which belongs to a number which may be applied 
to any part of the scheme with an invariable meaning. 


10. Various very practical manipulations of notation have been 
devised to give great powers of division. For example, nearly every 
subject in the Decimal Scheme can be divided geographically by using 
the geographical numbers from the History Class, 940-999. Thus 


506 Scientific Societies, 
506.42 English Scientific Societies, 
506.43 German Scientific Societies, 


and the sub-division of each may be carried as far as usefulness dictates. 
It will be noticed that the initial figure in 942 and 943 has been 
omitted. This is simply because 9 means history, and only the 42 and 
43 are the geographical numbers. The following should make this 
clear :— 

506 Scientific Societies, 

506.42 English Scientific Societies, 

506.942 History of English Scientific Societies, 


In the last example the 9 has a “form” as opposed to a “subject” 
value. An understanding of this simple principle will save many 
curious errors in the use of Dewey’s geographical divisions. The 
Expansive Classification obtains a similar result by the use of its Local 
List numbers, which may be added to any number in the scheme ; and 
the Subject Scheme permits the addition of its Geographical Numbers 
to any Subject Number. Thus J535 is Witchcraft, and U83o is Surrey. 


| 
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By combining the numbers J535U83 we get “ Witchcraft in Surrey.” 
This method may be applied throughout the scheme. 

11. Further definiterfess in notation is obtained by specially 
designed author, chronological, and other book numbers. There 
is, however, sufficient material in.them and the methods of their use 
for another paper. All we have done here is to explain as briefly as 
possible the skeleton idea of common notations. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED 
IN REINFORCED OR IN SPECIAL LIBRARY 
BINDINGS. 
Compiled by Witttam MCGILL, Islington Public Libraries. 


(Supplementary to the list printed in volume XIV., pp. 277-286, March 
and April, 1912). 


HE books in the following list are published by Messrs. J. M. 

Dent & Sons, and the H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 

As some of our readers may be unable to refer to the previous 

list, mentioned above, we reprint the following information. The 

Everyman’s Library series, published by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, is 

issued in a special } pigskin binding at 2s. net, and in a linen-faced 

cloth edition at 1s. 6d. net. Both editions are very serviceable, but 

the former is the more suitable for Public Library use. The 
specification is as follows :— 


“ The books are sewn on strong linen tapes which are attached 
to the boards. A special glue has been made to keep the books 
thoroughly flexible. Zhe end papers are lined with a cotton fabric, 
and they are passed round the first two and the last two sections 
of the book, so that it is impossible for them to break away. Zhe 
covers are mill board (not straw board). The cloth is linen-faced 
cloth specially prepared to resist both dirt and wear, and the 
thirteen sections of the library are bound in thirteen different 
colours, so that they may be easily discernible. The lettering 
is clear and distinct without other ornament.” 

Messrs. The H. R. Huntting Co. have undertaken the work of 
binding and distributing books, issued by the various American 
publishers, in strong bindings suitable for libraries. The first and last 
sections are reinforced with muslin, and cloth strips are placed at the 
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joints, pasted on fly leaf and sewn through. Where paper is flexible 
the binding will in most cases outwear the cover. Where thick spongy, 
or heavy calendered paper is used the reinforced binding will add to its 


durability, but it is not 


teed. In the following list the 


abbreviation “ H. Co.” refers to the Huntting Co. 


Anprews: The Marshal, $1.35 
Bobdbs (H. Co.) 

AnGtLo-Saxon Chronicle. With the 
original Introduction and Glos- 
sarial Index. Trans. by James 
Ingram. t. 

ArisToTLe: Politics. Ed. by A. D. 
Lindsay. Dent. 

Austin : A Woman of Genius, $1.35. 
Doubleday (H. Co.) 

BERLIOZ : Life of Hector Berlioz. 
Written by himself, and trans. 
from the French by K. F. Boult. 
Dent 


Binptoss: The Long Portage, 
Vane of the Timberlands, $1.25. 
Stokes (H. Co.) 

Byornson : Plays. Three Comedies. 
Trans. by R. Farquarson Sharp. 


BosHer: Man in Lonely Land, 
$1.00. Harper (H. Co.) 

Bocuanan: Life and Adventures of 
Audubon, the Naturalist. Dent. 

Bornuam: The Inner Flame, $1.22. 
Houghton (H. Co.) 

Cartyce: Past and Present. Intro. 
by R. W. Emerson. Dent. 
Cossett: Rural Rides. Intro. by 

E. Thomas. 2v. Dent. 
CrEVECOEDR: Letters from an 
American Farmer, 1735-1813. 
— and Notes by B. Blake. 
t 


De English Coach, 
and other Writings. ntro. 

J. Hill Burton. Dent. 
Dopce (Mary M.). Hans Brinker, 
or the Silver Skates. Dent. 
Dowp: Polly of the vot Staff, 
$1.00. Houghton (H. Co.) 
Domas: Le Chevalier de Maison 

—- Intro. by Julius Bramont. 


Epwarpes and Spence: Dictionary 
of Non-Classical Mythology. 
Dent. 

Erskine : The Mountain Girl, $1.25. 
Little (H. Co.) 

GASKELL : Cousin Phillis, and other 
Stories. Intro. by T.Seccombe. 
Dent. 

Gray (Thomas): Poems and Letters. 
Intro. by J. Drinkwater. Dent. 


Hatram: Constitutional History. 
Intro. by Prof. J. H. Morgan. 


esheson : Out of the Wreck I 
rise, $1.35. Stokes (H. Co.) 
Hovcu: John Rawn, Prominent 

Citizen, $1.25. Bobbs (H. Co.) 
Hurtcuinson: Myths of the Heroes. 
Dent. 
InGELow: Mopsa, the Fairy. IIl. 
by Dora Curtis. Dent. 
InGRaAM: From the Car Behind, 
$1.25. Lippincott (H. Co.) 
JzPson : $1.25. Bobbs 
(A. 


Katipisa: Sakuntala: an Indian 
Drama, with some Poems. 
Trans. by Prof. W. H. Ryder. 
Dent 


Kincstey: Yeast. Intro. by E. 
Rhys. Dent. 

Lanc: All Sorts of Stories Book, 
$1.65; Animal Story Book, $1.65; 
Book of Romance, $1.65; Brown 
Fairy Book, $1.65; Crimson 
Fairy Book, $1.65; Green Fairy 
Book, $1.35; Grey Fairy Book, 
$1.65; Olive Fairy Book, $1.65 ; 
Orange Fairy Book, $1.65; Pink 
Fairy Book, $1.65 ; Red Book of 
Animal Stories, $1.65 ; Red Book 
of Heroes, $1.65; Red Romance 
Book, $1.65; Red True Story 
Book, $1.35; True Story Book, 
$1.35; Yellow Fairy Book, $1.35. 

ms (H. Co. 

Lanier: The s Froissart, $1.20. 
Scribner Co.) 

Lincotn (J.C.): The Postmaster, 
$1.30. Appleton (H. Co.) 

Lincotn (J.G.): Luck of Rathcoole, 
$1.18. Houghton (H. Co. 

Literary and Historical Atlas of 
Asia. Dent. 

Livy: Puig of Rome. Newly 

trans. by Rev. Canon Roberts. 
5v. Dent. 

Lowe. : my Books. Intro. 

. Rk Dent. 


Lys. 

Marryat: Jacob Faithful. Dent. 

Mason : he Turnstile, $1.30. 
Scribner (H. Co.) 


| 
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Jounson: Stover at Yale, $1.35. 
Stokes (H. Co.) 
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MontTGOMERY : Chronicles of 
Avonlea, $1.25. Page (H. Co.) 

MotHer Goose and Fairyland 
Series: Mother Goose Melodies; 
Mother Goose Jingles; Old 
Mother Hub! ; Little Cock 
Robin; Three Little Pigs; 
Little Boy Blue and Little Bo- 
Peep; Sleeping Beauty; Tom 
Thumb; Jack and the Beanstalk; 
Puss-in- Boots; Cinderella; 
Little Red Riding Hood, $0.15. 
De Wolf Fiske (H. Co.) 

Newman: Apologia pro Vita Sua. 
Intro. and Notes by Dr. C. 
Sarolea. Dent. 

Nicnotson: A Hoosier Chronicle. 
$1.36. Houghton (H. Co.) 

OprpenHEIM: The Lighted Way, 
$1.25. Little (H. Co.) 

Paine: Campus Days, $1.10; 
Fugitive Freshman, $1.00. 
Scribner (H. Co.) 

PartrinGE : The Court of St. Simon, 

$1.25. Little (H. Co.) 

TERSON: The Sanctuary, $1.25. 
Lothrop (H. Co.) 

Pocock : A Man in the Open, $1.35. 
Bobbs (H. Co.) 

Christopher,$1.32. Houghton 


. Co.) 
Reep: The White Shield, $1.45. 
Putnam (H. Co. 
RestoraTIon Plays: from Dryden 
to Farquhar, With an Intro. by 
E. Gosse. Dent. 


Rrinewart: Where there's a Will, 
$1.30. Bobbs (H. Co.) 

Rosmeon (Wade) : Sermons. Intro. 

- by Rev. as Meyer. Dent. 

OE : "Maid o the Whispering 
$1.30. Dodd (H. Co. 


RoGet: Thesaurus. by 
Andrew Boyle, with additions. 
2v. Dent. 


Roit-Wueeer (Francis): Boy with 
Ut. Oe U.S. Survey, $1.10. Lothrop 

“Poems, and Translations 
of the Early Italian Poets, and 
Dante's Vita ys Intro. by 
E, G. Gardner. 

SHELLEY (Mary 
With Mrs. She we Account of 
the Book. 

Smitu: The at the Inn, 
$1.27. Scribner (H. Co.) 


Snaita#: The Girl, $1.25. 
Moffatt, Yard (H. Co 

Sterne: Tristram Shandy Intro. 
by Prof. Saintsbury. Dent. 

Swepensorc : The Divine Love and 
Wisdom. Intro. by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. 

Tennyson: Poems. v.2. Dent. 

THackeray: English Humourists 
and the Four Georges. Intro. 
by Walter Jerrold: Dent. 

Tuompson (A. R.): Shipwrecked in 
Greenland, $1.10. Little (H.Co.) 

Torstor: Anna Karenina. Newly 
trans., with Intro. by R. S. 
Townsend. 2 v. 

Two “Morte d’Arthur Romances. 
or Intro. by Lucy A. Paton, 


Vance: The Bandbox, $1.25. Little 
(H. Co.) 

and others: 
Our Little Armenian Cousin 
Our Little Australian Cousin 
Our Little Brazilian Cousin 
Our Little Brown Cousin 
Our Little Canadian Cousin 
Our Little Chinese Cousin 
Our Little Cuban Cousin 
Our Little Danish Cousin 
Our Little Dutch Cousin 
Our Little English Cousin 
Our Little Eskimo Cousin 
Our Little French Cousin 
Our Little German Cousin 
Our Little Grecian Cousin 
Our Little Hawaiian Cousin 
Our Little Hindu Cousin 
Our Little Indian Cousin 
Our Little Italian Cousin 
Our Little Japanese Cousin 
Our Little Jewish Cousin 
Our Little Korean Cousin 
Our Little Mexican Cousin 
Our Little Norwegian Cousin 
Our Little Panama Cousin 
Our Little Persian Cousin 
Our Little Philippine Cousin 
Our Little Polish Cousin 
Our Little Porto Rican Cousin 
Our Little Spanish Cousin 
Our Little Swedish Cousin 
Our —— Swiss Cousin 

$o. 38. (H. Co.) 
Waite: = of at Six, $1.25. 
Bobbs (H. 


WRIGHT: $1.30. 
Book Supply Co. (H. re ) 
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CURRENT NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes, 
and other local items of general interest are particularly welcome. | 


As announced in our last issue, a lecture on the subject of local 
photographic records was delivered at Norwich'on January 24th, by Mr. 
L. Stanley Jast, the chief librarian of the Croydon Public Libraries, and 
honorary curator of the Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey. In 
the course of the lecture Mr. Jast said: “The first county survey under- 
taken was that of Warwickshire in 1890. That great photographer, Sir 
Benjamin Stone, was the moving spirit in organising it. He followed that 
up in 1897 by founding the national survey, which after several years of 
useful work, had now come to an end. Experience had shown that the 
ideal unit for survey work was the county, and not the country as a whole. 
The country was too big. A Norfolk man could not expect to enthuse 
particularly over Lincolnshire or Cornwall. Among other counties 
which had gone in for record work were Essex, Kent, Sussex, Worces- 
tershire, Herefordshire, and Surrey. Several towns had also adopted a 
similar step. He did not know whether Surrey had the largest society, 
but it was the most efficiently organised. It had about 6,000 prints, 
and about 1,500 lantern slides, all stored in its own library at Croydon, 
in the central reference room. During 1912 9,747 references were 
made to that collection. It had been found of very considerable value 
to many different kinds of persons. The lecturer enumerated several 
of the different types of subjects photographed by the Surrey Record 
Survey, among them being the principal streets in the town, ancient 
buildings, local ceremonies, sports, public-houses, &c. It was most 
desirable that a Record Survey Society should make sure to obtain 
pictures of time-honoured local ceremonial. 

In concluding Mr. Jast expressed the hope that a photographic 
survey of Norfolk and Norwich would very quickly come into existence, 
and that very shortly a local record would be formed, which in extent 
and variety would be worthy of the enormous number of beautiful 
interesting and historic objects with which the city and county were 
covered. 

The Chairman then read out the terms of the scheme, which had 
already been adopted by the Public Library Committee. They were 
as follows :— 

1. That the object of the proposed Norfolk and Norwich 
Photographic Survey shall be to preserve by permanent photographic 
process, records of antiquities, art, architecture, geology, and palzon- 
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tology, natural history, passing events of local or historical importance, 
portraits, old documents, prints, and characteristic scenery of the county 
of Norfolk. 

2. That a local photographic survey shall be carried out by the 
Norwich Public Library in collaboration with the Norwich and District 
Photographic Society and other local scientific societies :— 

(a) By the establishment of an Advisory Committee, called the 
Norwich Public Library Photographic Survey Record of Norfolk and 
Norwich, to be appointed by the Public Library Committee, and 
constituted as under, with the addition of a president and vice-president 
representing the city and county, who shall be elected by such Advisory 
Committee :— 

1. The chairman of the Public Library Committee, who shall 
be chairman of the Advisory Committee, at least two other 
members of the Public Library Committee and the city librarian, 
who shall be secretary and curator of the survey. 

2. The officers of the Norwich and District Photographic 
Society. 

3- One representative from each of the following Societies :— 
Norfolk and Norwich Archasological Society, Norfolk and Norwich 
Naturalists’ Society, Norwich Science Gossip Club, Museum 
Association, Norwich Teachers’ Field Club, Norwich Ladies’ 
Camera Club, King’s Lynn Camera Club, and the Prehistoric 
Society of East Anglia. 

4. At least five, and not exceeding ten, co-opted members 
elected for their special knowledge of the work. 

(4) By the carrying out of the practical work as follows :— 

1. The local photographic survey work shall be directed by 
the Advisory Committee of the Norwich Public Library, constituted 
as above. 

2. By the collaboration in the practical work of the Local 
Photographic Survey Record by the Norwich and District 
Photographic Society, and of other Societies and private 
individuals interested. Photographs, lantern slides, and negatives 
from private sources will be welcomed. 

3- Subscriptions towards defraying the cost of the 
photographic survey shall be invited from public bodies, societies, 
and private individuals interested in local photographic survey 
record work. 

4. Photographs (including lantern slides and negatives) 
shall be approved by the Advisory Committee. It is desirable 
that photographs shall be made by a permanent photographic 
process, and shall be delivered unmounted or on the regulation 
mounts to the Curator at the Public Library. 

. The photographs presented shall become the property of 
the Norwich Public Library, but the copyright of the photographs 
shall remain the property of the respective contributors unless 
specially ceded to the Norwich Public Library. The name of the 
donor and photographer shall be attached to each print. 
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6. The mounting, storage, and cataloguing of the photo- 
graphs shall be undertaken by the Norwich Public Library. 

7. An exhibition of survey record photographs and illustrated 
lectures shall be given periodically at the Public Library. 

The chairman added that the library committee had decided to 
utilise a very suitable upper room at the library for storage purposes in 
connexion with the work. 

It is well-known that the salary of the average librarian is inadequate, 
especially in view of his qualifications and the salaries paid to other 
municipal officers. Zhe Leicester Daily Post, in commenting recently 
upon a meeting of the Town Council, is sarcastically eloquent on the 
subject. “ It is true that the agenda includes a recommended advance 
of salary. But this should disarm hostility by the fact that it is 
probably about the most insignificant addition ever made to a municipal 
stipend of £300. It is actually—tell it not, in Gath !—a trifling £4 20. 
At first sight, considering the old familiar liberality in such matters, it 
seemed a missprint for #50. Unexpectedly enough, also the official 
whose efficiency is to be rewarded by this phenomenal “ generosity,” is— 
incredible as it may seem!—the chief librarian. We trust no 
intelligent stranger who may sojourn within the municipal gates, will 
hail this wonderful “ liberality” at a swoop as a conclusive proof of the 
deserved popularity and invaluable service of the central and branch 
libraries... . The misgiving is fully justified this morning by the fact 
that the Education Committee propose to add £50 to £ 300 now paid 
to one of their staff, as much as £75 by three instalments to 4325 
paid to another in the buildings departments, and £50 more to a 
school medical officer already paid £450. Well may the chief 
librarian sigh to have his own office and library transferred to the 
Education department.” 

A PROPOSAL to adopt the Public Libraries Acts at Woolston (Hants.) 
has been rejected by the Council. 

Tue Omagh Urban Council, by eight votes to seven, have rejected 
a motion to adopt the Public Libraries Acts. 

Pans have been prepared for the Corporation of Manchester for the 
erection of three Carnegie Public Libraries for the districts of Chorlton, 
Didsbury, and Withington. Each building wil! cost £5,000. 

Tue Corporation of Glasgow have accepted the plans of Mr. George 
Simpson, of Glasgow, for the Langside Library. The design of Mr. 
Alex. T. Scott was placed first in order of merit, but was rejected as it 
could not be executed for the sum of £5,500. 

Ir is recommended by the libraries committee that the Elder Library, 
Govan, be administered by the Corporation under the conditions of the 
deed of gift. 

Tue committee of the St. Albans Public Library have under considera- 
tion the question of the efficient equipment of a reference library, 
and it is proposed that the balance of the money raised by public 
subscription shall be expended on reference books. 
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Mr. Percy FitzGerRa.p has presented to the City of Rochester a library 
of works on the subject of Dickens consisting of nearly 200 volumes. It 
comprises various editions, notably early American ones, commentaries 
and biographies, a copy of the /ickwick printed by the convicts in 
Van Dieman’s Land, Pickwick for the blind, &c. 


A PARCHMENT document of the probate of the will of Mr. William 
Siddons has been presented by Mr. Alec Abrahams to the Hampstead 
Public Library, and is an interesting addition to the local collection. 
Mr. W. E. Doubleday, chief librarian, gives the following information in 
the columns of the local press : “‘ This Mr. Siddons was the husband of 
Sarah Siddons, the famous /ragedienne. Our local records are none too 
full or explicit respecting Mrs. Siddons’ residence at Hampstead. In Zhe 
Records of Hampstead (p. 490) occurs the passage, ‘It cannot be 
claimed that this actress was for certain a ratepayer, or more than a 
temporary occupant of the cottage above referred to.’ The reference is, 
of course, to Capo di Monte Cottage at the corner of Judge’s Walk, 
where, according to Mr. Barratt, Sarah Siddons came in 1804, whilst in 
Mrs. Maxwell’s Hampstead, Its Historic Houses, &c., (p. 201), the date is 
given as 1814. The subject of Mrs. Siddons’ residence in Hampstead has 
never been thoroughly worked up, but it has been generally understood 
and stated that the Siddons lived here for a short time only, possibly 
returning now and again for flying visits. The document just presented 
by Mr. Abrahams opens with this passage: ‘I, William Siddons, late 
of Great Marlborough Street, in the Parish of St. James's Westminster, 
but now residing at Hampstead in the County of Middlesex,’ and is 
dated 30th March, 1808. It will thus be seen that the residence of the 
Siddons family here was of more extended duration than has usually 
been thought to be the case.” 


THE Barrow Town Council have accepted a donation of £12,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation for the erection of a new library. 


REsIDENTs of Barnes who favour the adoption of the Public Libraries 
Acts are still working to this end. A deputation appeared recently 
before the District Council, but a subsequent motion to adopt the Acts 
was defeated. 


Tue Barry Urban District Council propose to enact that the Public 
Library rate shall not exceed 14d. in the pound. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been concluded by Mrs. George D. Widener for 
the erection of the Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Library, Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A., in memory of her son, who met his death in the 
Titanic disaster. The building is to be of three storeys, to measure 
210 ft. by 275 ft., to be constructed of brick and marble, and to contain 
a specially fire-proofed section, in which the Widener collection will be 
housed. 

In the report of the National Home-Reading Union, 1911-12, it is 
stated that the most striking feature of the year has been the further 
increase of reading circles which has taken place amongst children in 
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elementary day and evening schools. There is now a considerable 
number of education authorities who have expressed their willingness 
to encourage the formation of circles by undertaking to pay the small 
necessary fee by which a class can be recognized as a circle, and to 
supply the books required for home reading. With regard to work 
outside the United Kingdom, the report mentions the formation of an 
Australian branch with its headquarters at Melbourne. Activities in 
South Africa, where a branch is also established, have been well main- 
tained, and in other parts of the Overseas Dominions members have 
been enrolled and circles have been formed. 


Tue valuable collection of Welsh books at the Cardiff Public Library 
was brought prominently to the public notice at a reception held at the 
library on January 22nd by the president of the Cardiff Cymmrodorion 
Society. The range and valuable character of the collection were 
shown by a number of books and MSS. which were exhibited. 
Amongst those on view were the Book of Aneirin, a fourteenth century 
MS., and all the best known treasures of the collection, together with 
hundreds of the latest additions, including a rich group of books by 
medizval Welsh writers, including five editions (1475—1496—1511— 
1516—1518) of the works of Joannis Gallensis, a Welsh Franciscan of 
the thirteenth century ; two editions of the work of Thomas Wallensis, 
a Dominican of the same period, known as the Poet’s Bible, a 
popular book in the Middle Ages ; the earliest editions of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth ; the first edition of Gildas, probably printed at Cologne 
about 1525; a large number of editions of John Owen, the epigrammatist, 
who enjoyed a European reputation in the seventeenth century, &c. 
The visitors were greatly assisted in their/inspection by an explanatory 
pamphlet compiled by Mr. Farr, chief librarian, and Mr. Ifano Jones, 
the librarian in charge of the Welsh department. 


THERE is a difference of opinion among the members of the Portsmouth 
Town Council regarding library extension. On the one side it is 
thought that a branch library should be established at Milton, while on 
the other it is suggested that the Southsea Library should be enlarged. 


THE question of a suitable site for the suggested branch library in the 
Ormeau district of Belfast is under consideration. 


For some years there has been a public reading room at Milford Haven, 
supported by voluntary effort, and located, rent-free, in a part of the 
Urban District Council offices. The council now require the room for 
office purposes, and it is feared that the reading room may have to be 
closed indefinitely. There is a movement on foot to adopt the Public 
Libraries Acts, but a penny rate would only produce about £50 per 
anoum. 


Tue much-discussed question of the employment of women in the 
Wandsworth Public Libraries is still a matter of debate. It will be 
remembered that a few months ago the council decided to employ 
women in the libraries as vacancies should occur, but afterwards 
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rescinded the resolution. At a recent meeting of the council no fewer 
than seven deputations, composed entirely of women, attended to 
protest against the council’s action in regard to this matter. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Victor DroGrez has been appointed assistant-in-charge of the 
reference department of the Hove Public Library, in place of Mr. 
Frank Wheatley, who has left the library profession. 


Mr. Henry A. SHarpP, senior assistant in the Fulham Public Libraries, 
has been appointed librarian-in-charge of the reference department of 
the Croydon Public Libraries. Mr. Sharp holds the six professional 
certificates of the Library Association. 


Mr. Patrick McGILL, once a navvy and latterly a journalist and 
. author of several books of verse, has been appointed assistant librarian 
at Windsor Castle. He is self-educated. 


On January 20th the death occurred of Mr. John Forbes Ferguson, 
who was for thirty-four years honorary treasurer of Stirling’s Library, 
Glasgow. Mr. Ferguson relinquished this post last year, when the 
library was transferred to the Corporation. He was a partner of the firm 
of Messrs. Brown, Ferguson & Co., Glasgow, and was in his seventieth 
year. 


SOME GREAT PRINTERS AND THEIR 
WORK: ALDUS. 


By Aurrep Ceci, Piper, Brighton Public Library, Museums, 
and Art Galleries. 


HE Aldine Press, is, perhaps, the most famous press in the history 
of printing, both for the excellence of its typography and for its 
efforts for the popularising of literature. The founder of this 

celebrated printing-house was Aldus Manutius, who was born at 
Bassanio about the year 1450. He received his education principally 
at Rome, under the famous professors Caspar of Kerona and Domizio 
Calderino. He was an apt pupil and soon gained great proficiency, 
especially in the Latin language. He then became tutor to Alberto 
Pio, Prince of Carpi, with whom he maintained a life-long friendship. 
The Prince even allowed Aldus to assume the name of Pio in addition 
to his own, which accounts for the fact of his name appearing frequently 
as Aldus Pius Manutius. He also made himself thoroughly conversant 
with Greek, in which he was to print so many of his books in the years 
to come. In 1488 he came to Venice with the express intention of 
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setting up a printing-press, to print Greek works. In all probability he 
was influenced in choosing Venice on account of the number of Greek 
manuscripts housed there. The outcome was the establishment and 
organization of the most complete printing office as yet seen. It was 
not, however, until 1494 that he actually began printing, the two first 
books being the De Herone et Leandro of Musaeus, in Greek and Latin, 
and the Galeomyomachia, a poem supposed to have been written by 
Theodorus Prodromus. This was followed in the same year by 
Constantini Lascaris Erotemata, the first book printed by Aldus with a 
date. From this time till his death in 1515 wer issued all the more 
important works of the ancient Greek authors. To Aldus fell the 
honour of issuing the first edition of Aristotle’s Works, which is quite 
an édition de luxe. It was complete in five volumes, the first of which 
was published in 1495 as Organon Aristote/is, the remaining volumes 
not being issued till 1497 and 1498. This magnificent set of folio 
volumes, is, without a doubt, the most splendid venture of the Aldine 
Press, and was originally published for a sum equal to about #5 in 
English money. There is a fine copy on vellum in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris. Following the publication of the first volume of 
Aristotle appeared Zheodori (Gasae) Jntroductioneae gramatices libri 
guatuor also in 1495- 

In 1498, Aldus printed a list of his publications, with the prices at 
which they were sold. This list is notable in that it is one of the first 
publisher’s catalogues ever issued. He adopted this method of replying 
to the great number of letters he received enquiring about his productions, 
in order to save the time and labour involved in personally answering 
the queries of his numerous correspondents. Aldus was also the first 
to suggest the publication of a polyglot Bible. In 1500, or thereabout, 
he printed a specimen leaf of a proposed edition of the Bible in the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages ; but whatever his intentions may 
have been, the project failed to be carried into effect. 

Aldus married, about 1500, a daughter of another Venetian printer 
—Andrea Torresano, or Andrea d’Asola as he is generally called. 
That pretty type, which we know as J/a/ic was invented by Aldus about 
this time, modelled, it is said on the handwriting of the illustrious 
Petrarca. This type was cast by Francesco da Bologna. The first 
book printed in the italic type was the famous Virgi/, issued in 1501, 
and sold at a price equal to about two shillings of our money. It is now 
almost impossible to obtain a complete and perfect copy of this work. 
In 1502 Aldus published sixteen works, which included a rare edition 
of Thucydides in Greek, the first octavo edition of Dante, an editio 
princeps of Sophocles, and various other beautiful editions of the 
classics. The superb edition of Herodotus, one of the finest and rarest 
of the Aldine publications was also issued in this year. The 1502 
Dante is one of the most interesting of the publications of Aldus. It 
has no proper title-page as we understand the term, as title-pages were 
only just beginning to be used at this period ; it was not until between 
1515 and 1520 that the title-page became a recognized part of a book. 
The leaf that serves as the title-page in the Danée has an impression on 
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each side. On the front page in the middle is printed, Ze Zerse Rime 
di Dante, and on the reverse side is Zo’nferno el Purgatorio el Paradiso 
di Dante Alaghieri. The well-known anchor device of Aldus, of which 
we will treat later first appeared, (although this has been disputed) at 
the end of this volume. There is a very brief colophon given which 
runs: Venettis in Aedib. Aldi accuratissime men. Aug. MDII. This 
edition of Dante forms one of the pocket editions of the classics which 
Aldus inaugurated, so as to bring the best literature within the reach of 
people with limited means ; these editions being sold at prices equal to 
about two or three shillings of our money. 

During the years 1503 to 1507 Aldus issued about 25 works, 
among which may be mentioned a catalogue of his productions in 1503, 
a folio edition of Joannis grammatia in Posteriora resolutoria Aristotels 
Commentaria, 1504, notable on account of its being the first work issued 
by Aldus with numbered pages, and a fine edition of Demosthenes, also 
published in 1504. Aldus, in 1508, took his father-in-law, Andrea 
d’Asola, into partnership, and with the extra capital thus brought into 
the business, he was enabled to proceed with his design to issue more 
editions of the classics. But not for long, as, owing to war breaking 
out in 1509, he was obliged to close his establishment, and his press 
remained inactive until 1511, when he again resumed work on his Greek 
classics. By the year 1515, he had issued editions of all the chief 
Greek authors. Aldus combined the art of the printer with the 
knowledge of the scholar, and it is this combination which undoubtedly 
caused his Greek editions to be so much admired and sought. 
But Aldus did not print Greek works only ; he issued also editions of 
the chief Latin writers, as well as the works of some of the most 
important Italian authors. Among the latter may be mentioned the 
Ipnerotomachia di Polifilo, 1499, a beautifully illustrated work ; 
Petrarca’s Cansioniere, 1501, which was printed from the author's 
manuscript copy; and the 1502 Dante, already quoted above. 
Associated with Aldus in the literary part of his work were many 
eminent scholars, including Marcus Musurus, Erasmus, Johann 
Reuchlin, Pietro Bembo, and many others. 

The device adopted by Aldus Manutius as his mark was an anchor, 
around which a dolphin was entwined, and first appeared as stated 
above, at the end of the 1502 Dante. In practically all the works 
issued after this date the mark was used, with the name “ Aldus” divided 
by the top part of the anchor ; sometimes the name is altered to “ Aldo.” 
The meaning of this device is fairly clear : the anchor evidently signifies 
reliance and tardiness, and the dolphin, swiftness, which is neatly 
summarised in the motto of Aldus, Festina /ente—“ Hasten slowly.” 
The Aldine anchor went through a series of changes, according to the 
various periods in the history of the press. The first anchor was used 
from 1502 to the death of Aldus in 1515. The second anchor came 
into use in 1519, and from thence continued till 1524 ; but after this 
year to the time when Paulus Manutius took over the business the 
original anchor was employed. From 1540 to 1546 a third variation 
of the anchor occurred, while yet another was adopted from 1546 to 
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1554. Then, in 1555, and until the death of Paulus in 1574, the 
third anchor again appeared, this time with some slight modifications. 
When Aldus the younger came into possession, he used another 
variation of the anchor, differing from the previous ones in that the 
dolphin was entwined round the anchor in just the reverse way, 
although this particular form is also to be seen on the title-page of 
Commentarius Pauli Manutii in Epistolas Ciceronis, 1568. Aldus 
Manutius was such an industrious man, that being interrupted in his 
work so frequently by idle or curious callers, he posted the following 
notice over his doorway—“ Whoever thou art, thou art earnestly 
requested by Aldus, to state thy business briefly and to take thy 
departure promptly. In this way thou mayst be of service even as was 
Hercules to the weary Atlas. For this is a place of work for all who 
may enter.” 

Among the difficulties that Aldus encountered, not the least was 
the spurious editions of his works issued by various unscrupulous 
printers, who pirated his editions wholesale. Copies of his productions 
were produced in Cologne, Lyons, Tubingen, and other places, directly 
after they had been issued from the Aldine Press. Chief among the 
offending printers were those of the Town of Lyons, in France. This 
town soon gained for itself a questionable celebrity, on account of the 
rapidity with which the Aldine editions were counterfeited. These 
pirated copies contained neither date, name of printer, nor place of 
printing. 

Besides being the inventor of the /#a/ic type and the originator of 
cheap editions, Aldus was the first printer who founded a complete set 
of Greck types. Of these types Maittaire says: ‘‘ His characters 
were large, round, beautiful, and elegant, adorned with different 
ligatures, which added great beauty to his editions.” Aldus had 
been actively engaged in printing for a period of twenty years, 
during which time he issued some 250 volumes, the majority of 
them being works that up to that time had been obtainable only in 
manuscript. 

At his death Aldus had left four children, all of whom were quite 
young. This being the case, Andrea d’Asola, the father-in-law of Aldus, 
took over the management of the press, and from this time until 1529, 
when Andrea died, edition followed edition in quick succession. All 
the works executed during this period bear the imprint /n Aedibus Aldi 
et Andreas Asulani socert. The productions issued under the super- 
intendence of d’Asola were worthy of the traditions of the founder of 
the press, but for all that they hardly come up to the standard of 
excellence of the works issued by Aldus himself. Now began some 
disputes between the sons of Andrea d’Asola and the sons of Aldus, who 
had by this time grown up, regarding the proprietorship of the printing 
establishment. These quarrels caused the press to stand idle for about 
three years. It was not until 1533 that printing wasagain commenced, 
when the work was carried on in the joint interest of the two families, 
under the direction of Paulus Manutius, son of Aldus, who was born in 
1513. In 1540 Paulus took over the entire control of the establishment, 
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and he proved himself to be in no particular the inferior to his father in 
typographical skill. The works issued by Paulus after 1540 generally 
bear one or other of the following imprints: Apud Alai Filius, or, 
Apud Paulum Manutium Aldi Filium. Paulus married, in 1546, 
Margherita Odoni, and had issue, one daughter and three sons, one of 
whom continued the work of printing after the death of his father. 
Paulus Manutius made a brief visit to Rome in 1553, having already 
made a prolonged stay there during the years 1536-7. In 1556 a 
numbey of learned men formed a society which was known as the 
Academia Venesiana. A printing press was established in connexion 
with the Academy, of which Paulus Manutius was appointed Director. 
The Academy, however, was not long in existence, and consequently 
but few works were issued from its press. They were issued during 
the years 1558 and 1559, and are magnificent specimens of printing, 
besides being exceedingly scarce. 

A year or two after the Academy ceased, Paulus received a very 
pressing offer from Pope Pius IV. to proceed to Rome to supervise the 
printing of some theological works. He accepted the offer thus made 
to him and left Venice in August of 1561, leaving his press in the 
charge of his son Aldus. He remained in the Eternal City for nine 
years, his first production being De Concailio liber Reginaldi Poli 
Cardinalis, 1562. Among other books he issued at Rome were the 
Decrees of the Council of Trent, an edition of Cyprian, and the letters 
of St. Jerome, while he also printed all the official editions of the 
breviary and other such liturgical works. Paulus Manutius left Rome 
in the latter part of 1570 and returned to Venice, where he recommenced 
work on his commentary on the Orations of Cicero, which he had 
begun some years previously. This work was eventually issued by Aldus 
the younger in 1578-9. It is for his scholarly elucidations of Cicero 
that Paulus Manutius is chiefly known, although his work as a printer 
is deserving of all praise. He was a worthy successor of his father both 
for his scholarly attainments and for his excellent typographical 
workmanship. 

With the death of Paulus Manutius in 1574, the traditions and 
renown of the Aldine Press ceased, although it was carried on by Aldus 
the younger, one of the sons of Paulus, who was born in 1547. This 
Aldus seems to have been a very precocious boy for study. When he 
was only nine years old his name is to be found on the title-page of the 
celebrated Eleganze delle lingua Toscana e Latine, but it is surely very 
improbable that he, could have had much to do with its production ; 
most likely it was issued for his instruction by his father. We have 
seen that he was associated with his father as a printer, being left in 
charge of the Venice press when his father was at Rome. Aldus the 
younger married into the Giunta family, who were well-known printers 
at work in Florence. He seems to have been of a very restless 
disposition, and preferred literary pursuits rather than the work of 
practical printing. We find him appointed as Professor of Rhetoric at 
Bologna in 1585, and two years later he removed to Pisa, while in 1588 
he was in Rome. During these wanderings the press in Venice had 
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not been closed, but had been placed in the charge of Nicolo Manassi, 
under whose supervision the work of printing continued. In 1590 
Clement VII. succeeded Sixtus V. as Pope, and in the same year he 
appointed Aldus director of the Vatican Press. Aldus the younger, 
although a skilful typographer, did not issue such fine editions as 
were issued by his father and grandfather. It was but the reflected 
glory of Aldus the elder and Paulus that enabled Aldus the younger to 
enjoy the celebrity he did; it was certainly not due to his own merits. 
Aldus junior died in 1597, and with his death the famous press 
came to an end, having been in existence for just over a century. 
During this time had appeared several hundred works, remarkable for 
their beautiful workmanship and for the purity of their texts. Of the 
works issued from the press alter 1515, very few indeed come up to 
the standard of the books printed under the supervision of the great 
Aldus himself. 

It may be that in the near future a revival of interest in the 
beautiful productions of this justly famous press will take place. The 
excellency of the typography alone should be enough to make Aldine 
books worthy of the attention of book-collectors, especially when one 
considers that printing from movable types had been introduced 
barely fifty years before this press was established. Once this 
important fact is recognised the exquisite beauty of these volumes 
becomes more apparent, and so cause the books issued from this 
famous Venetian printing office to be justly appraised as among the 
finest examples of the printer’s art. 


>< 
REVIEWS. 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 


Dr. J. H. Hessels has written a work under the title of Zhe 
Gutenberg Fiction: a critical examination of the documents relating to 
Gutenberg, showing that he was not the inventor of printing 
(pp. xiv.4+-220, 8vo. Moring: London. 1912. tos. net). In this 
volume the German claims to the invention of printing are very 
thoroughly examined from every point of view. ‘The question is one 
of the knottiest in the whole realm of history. The changing 
ground as new fragments are discovered and new light thrown 
upon the documents in the case makes it almost impossible for 
the layman to follow easily, and it is safe to say that there are 
not half-a-dozen men in Europe who can be said to really under- 
stand the problem. The number of admitted forgeries complicates 
the case and the ordinary man after reading a German treatise 
in which Gutenberg is proved (to the satisfaction of the writer 
thereof) to be the inventor of the art, proceeds to read Dr. Hessel’s 
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book on his admirable and restrained statement of the case in the 
article Typography in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
will naturally exclaim “O plague on both your houses, printing was 
invented and there’s an end of it.” But to put aside the question in 
this manner is certainly natural but it must be recollected that some of 
us are bibliographers and have to deal with the evolution of the 
printing art in deciding the places of printing and dates of early 
printed books. There exists two groups of early printed books 
(mostly in fragments) which depend for their correct description on the 
solution of the problem. One of these groups is certainly German in 
origin and the other almost as certainly Dutch. They both consist 
very largely of editions of Donatus and Alexander Gallus, those little 
Latin grammars which were printed by the hundred during the 15th 
century. The German group are distributed between the two earliest 
Mainz presses, those presses known respectively as the printers of the 
forty-two and thirty-six line Bibles, but the Dutch group which has for 
long been known as the Costeriana is placed where Bradshaw left it at 
Utrecht with a date “not after 1483,” this because a woodcut 
originally found in conjunction with some of the type was afterwards 
found in the possession of a Utrecht printer at that date. There is no 
doubt whatever that these Dutch books and fragments are very much 
earlier than this date. They have all the appearance of works 
produced in the very infancy of the art, and Dr. Hessels has been 
fighting for many years past to establish their claim to be the product 
of the [first press in Holland and that the earliest press established in 
the world. His constructed arguments which must be read to be 
appreciated, will be found in the Encyclopedia Britannica article, 
previously referred to, and his destructive arguments directed against 
the German claims to the invention of printing by Gutenberg either at 
Mainz or Strasburg can be read in the present volume. _It is a war of 
giants in the realms of palzeography and medizval German history. 
Hessels and Bokenheimer versus Zedler and Schwencke. We can 
only abide the issue and if it is definitely decided, arrange our books 


accordingly. 
R. A. PEDDIE. 


ESKDALE MEMORIES. 


The reminiscences of the late John Hyslop, of Langholm, entitled 
Echoes from the Border Hills (1912; cr. 8vo, 357 pp. ; Sunderland : 
Hills & Co.; price 2s. 6d. net) make an interesting volume. The work 
is edited by Robert Hyslop, and is arranged so as to “ suggest at least 
a fairly accurate picture of what life in Langholm was like seventy or 
eighty years ago.” It contains a variety of entertaining stories illustra- 
tive of the old Border spirit, and the manners, customs, amusements, 
and superstitions of the Eskdale folk. It is of special interest as a 
local history, but the character sketches are quaintly and cleverly 
drawn, and the book possesses more than a local interest and is 
deserving of a wider circulation. 
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THE ALPS. 


The latest addition to the shelf—or rather library—of anthologies 
is The Englishman in the Alps: being a collection of prose and poetry 
relating to the Alps, edited by Arnold H. M. Lunn (1913; 8vo, 
pp. 20+294. Oxford University Press. Price 5s. net). In this case 
the editor has steered a safe course between the hackneyed and the 
obscure, and the result is in every way satisfactory. At the same time 
he has roamed far and wide for his material—from Coryat to Leslie 
Stephen, and from John Ball to Belloc. The mountains in all their 
many aspects are represented in poetry as well as prose. As is the case 
with most anthologies, the present volume is essentially one to be 
dipped into occasionally and read according to the reader’s moods. 
But it is also, we think, a collection that will rarely be found lacking. 
We can recommend it as a companionable and pleasing compilation. 


INDIA. 


To their “ All Red Series,” Messrs. Pitman have added Zhe 
Empire of India, by Sir Bampfylde Fuller (1913: Royal 8vo, pp. 11+ 394; 
tllus., maps. Price 7s. 6d. net). The author was for many years 
in the I.C.S., and latterly served as Chief Commissioner of Assam, and 
Lieutenant Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and is consequently 
fully competent to deal with his subject in most of its aspects. The 
present volume is divided into four parts: the Country, including 
geography, natural history, agriculture, commerce, &c.; the People, 
including races and castes, religion, education, manner of life, &c. ; the 
Government ; and Future Prospects. To get information regarding all 
these phases of India and Indian life into a medium-sized volume, 
means that much of it has to be given in a very brief form. The 
description of the country in its geographical and physiographical aspects 
is very much cut down, as is also the section devoted to natural history. 
The second and third parts of the book, which concern the People and 
the Government, are the most satisfying. The accounts of the caste 
system, the religions, and the life of the people, and the organization of 
the government and justice, are interesting and valuable. There are 
numerous effective illustrations, and a good map. 
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A NOTE ON ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 


DICTIONARY catalogue well compiled in the initial stages 
may be spoiled, from the user’s point of view by indifferent 
alphabetical arrangement of the entries, or singular ideas of 

alphabetical order on the part of the compiler. It is odd that so little 
attention has been paid to the subject and that there exist no standard 
rules to assist librarians and others in difficulties. At the moment 
individual fancy plays a large part, often to the detriment of the 
catalogue. Recently, the writer had occasion to compare the methods 
employed by several Librarians in arranging their catalogues, and was 
surprised to find the diversity of opinions there expressed upon—to the 
uninitiated—an apparently simple operation. For the guidance of the 
Staff rules were formulated, but they clashed with canons adopted by 
others. The writer did not pretend to flatter himself that he was 
correct and others incorrect, but it occurred to him that there was a 
useful field for a Committee of the Library Association to consider the 
details of the matter and publish their decisions in the Library 
Association Record, or otherwise. Such a publication would be most 
useful in assisting to systematize the various rules now in vogue. The 
most reliable are at present to be found in Cutter’s Rules for a 
Dictionary Catalogue; the subject is only briefly stated in Quinn’s 
Manual, and in a recent book—Lidbrary Classification and Cataloguing, 
it is dealt with more briefly. In this particular book the author 
proposes a single rule to cover all emergencies ; it is stated as follows 
(p. 135): “In arranging any alphabetical catalogue, adopt the same 
progression as is found in dictionaries of language, geography, etc. 
That is, arrange as one word, letter by letter, including second words. 
Second words of compound names should not be ignored.” This 
undoubtedly possesses uniformity, but is it not too stereotyped? The 
fact that the order should correspond to the arrangement of a dictionary 
is not convincing, since dictionaries deal more with individual words 
than groups of works similar to the title of a book. The following 
example is given as an illustration :— 


Arrange thus : New Brunswick. ot thus : New Brunswick. 


Newbury. New Caledonia. 
New Caledonia. New Guinea. 
Newcastle. New Orleans. 
Newfoundland. New Testament. 
New Guinea. New York. 
Newington. Newbury. 

New Orleans. Newcastle. 
Newry. Newfoundland. 
New Testament. Newington. 
New York. Newry. 
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There are a great many people who would prefer the second order 
of arrangement and they could adduce many reasons for so doing. 
This is specially brought out in a review of the book in the August 
number of the Library Association Record; the reviewer taking the 
following example to illustrate his point, and showing that it may 
become annoying when fully extended. 


Sinai. Sinecures. Single tax. 

Sinaitic. Singalese. Sinkiang. 

Sinaloa. Singan. Sinking. 

Sin (Christ. Theol.) Singapore. Sin (Original.) 
Sind. Singers. Sin (Theol.) 
Sindhi. Singing. Sintooism. 

Sin eating. Singlestick. Sin, Unpardonable. 


Few inquirers would care to search the list of words commencing 
with the letters “‘s1n” to find a complete list of headings in which sin is 
the first individual word. It requires much more from the searcher than 
is necessary, and a catalogue compiled upon such a rule would 
conceivably become irritating, for such an arrangement as the above 
would be recurring. A preliminary note explaining the arrangement 
might meet the requirement, but it would be a novel order to most users 
of a catalogue, the dictionary order notwithstanding. In a large 
catalogue the arrangement adopted makes a considerable difference, 
and it is the librarian’s duty to lessen the difficulties of a reader, not to 
multiply them. Whether this could be attained by one invariable rule 
for alphabetical order is a debatable point, and presumably will be 
decided by the compiler. 

The writer offers the following rules as containing a measure of 
elasticity and more suitable for a Public Library catalogue. 


(1) Arrange titles by each separate word, ¢.g. At the sign of the Cat 
and Racquet precedes Athletics, and De Ja terre a la lune 
precedes Deerslayer. 

(2) Arrange compound names of places as individual words, ¢.g. 
New Jersey and New Zealand precede Newfoundland. 

(3) Arrange personal names compounded of two individual names 
as separate words, ¢.g. Fonte Resbecq precedes Fontenay. 

(4) Arrange personal names with prefixes as single words, ¢.g. De 
Morgan as Demorgan, and De La Pasture as Delapasture. 

(5) Arrange hyphened words as if the hyphen were omitted, ¢.g. 
(in order) Sing, J. Singapore. Singing. Sing—Sing prison. 
This regularises words that may be written either with or 
without a hyphen, as By-ways or byways, By-paths or bypaths. 

(6) Arrange abbreviations as if spelled in full, e.g. Dr. as Doctor, 
and M. as Monsieur. 

(7) Arrange titles beginning with numerals as if the figures were 
spelled in full in the language of the rest of the title. 


H. G. STEELE. 
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LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


oo 


REPORTS. 


The forty-second annual Report of the Bradford Public Libraries 
(1911-12) records much useful work. The number of volumes issued 
from the various departments was 861,775 (Central lending, 187,843 ; 
Central reference, 63,864; branches, 553,456; travelling libraries, 
25,467; specifications for patents, etc., 31,145). Total number of 
volumes in stock, 168,792. It has become necessary to provide 
additional storage accommodation in the reference department, and an 
extension of the present fittings will be made. During the year this 
department has been enriched by the addition of a collection of books, 
prints, and MSS. bequeathed by the late J. Norton Dickons. The new 
library building for the Great Horton district has progressed satisfac- 
torily. The interest of the public in the art gallery and museum has 
been well sustained. “One of the most interesting features of the 
year’s work was an arrangement with the Education Committee for 
sending school children to the art gallery during the period of the 
spring exhibition.” 


The thirty-seventh Annual Report of the Haverhill Public Library 
(Massachussets), records a stock of about 97,000 volumes and an issue 
of 186,959 volumes. An interesting experiment was tried in connection 
with children’s books. ‘‘ Just before Christmas a large collection of 
children’s books was bought, including the best new ones and some of 
the standard old ones in good editions and well illustrated. This was 
the first step towards making a special collection of children’s books 
both old and new in good, and in some cases, fine editions, to be set 
aside for use by teachers and parents in recommending and buying 
books for the home. This collection is kept in the trustee’s room 
adjoining the children’s room, where it is readily accessible to the older 
people but may not be used by the children. This collection was 
displayed in the delivery room for several weeks before Christmas. The 
books were displayed attractively, as in a book store, on tables where 
they were freely handled. Some valuable ones were put in show-cases, 
among them a collection of old fashioned children’s books, as a foil to 
the more attractive modern ones. The show was most successful. The 
room looked particularly ‘ Christmasy’ and inviting, and the people 
enjoyed the display immensely. The book department of a department 
store in town sold out all the copies they had of the books we displayed 
and they could have sold more if they had had them. Many people did 
not know there were such beautifully illustrated children’s books. They 
were familiar, apparently, with only the horrors in modern book 
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illustration, modelled on the coloured supplements of the Sunday 
newspaper. The sight of the old-fashioned children’s books set the 
older people reminiscing about their childhood. They interested the 
children also, and one small girl demanded a ‘horn book’ in the 
children’s room.” 


In the seventh Report of the Zaunfon Public Library (1912) an 
increase in the number of books issued is recorded. The number of 
volumes in stock at the end of the year was 10,104 (lending 7,091, 
reference 3,013) ; the combined issues amounted to 70,878 volumes. 
During the year the extension of the library has been completed and 
opened to the public. 


BULLETINS. 


The Chicago Public Library Book Bulletin for January contains 
the following note on the library system of the city: ‘‘ During the year 
1912, the fortieth in the history of this library, the collection of books 
passed the half-million mark, and now numbers 501,399 volumes. The 
number of books circulated for home use was 2,896,912, of which 
1,533,839 were taken from the Main Library. Of this number, 618,392 
were drawn directly from the shelves by patrons who came to the 
library building, and 915,447 were delivered through the stations, of 
which there areat present 117. Twenty-six branches, maintaining separate 
collections of books, are a part of the library system, and show a total 
circulation for home use of 1,153,872 volumes. Of these branches 
only two are properly quartered in separate buildings owned by the 
library ; fifteen are tenants by courtesy of rooms in small parks in the 
several divisions of the city ; six occupy rented space ; two are installed 
in rooms offered free of rental by institutional houses, and one in a 
public school. In addition there are seven small travelling library 
collections in remote suburban localities, and eleven deposits in large 
mercantile houses employing many hundreds of persons. The circu- 
lation from these (not all of them open for the full year) was 129,217. 
The number of registered card-holders is 151,516. The total use of 
books in reference work in the various departments of the Main Library 
was 518,590 volumes ; the number of periodicals issued to readers in 
the reading-room, 126,621. The grand total of use of library books 
during the year was 3,542,133. An average of 14,000 persons visited 
the library daily, the number of visitors in the main building being 
1,307,851 and in the branches 949,000. The total number of library 
agencies now in operation is 401. In point of use the library now 
ranks second among the public libraries of the country, being exceeded 
only by the combined library system of Greater New York.” 


The Hampstead Readers’ Guide, January, states that “the stock 
of books at the libraries on December 31st last, amounted to 65,314. 
Of this number, 38,767 were placed at the central library (reference 
department, 15,015, lending department, 23,752), the remaining 26,547 
being distributed among the branches. The aggregate issues for the 
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year amounted to 395,519.” A case of reptiles has been recently 
presented to the libraries, and is described in the present issue. The 
list of books added to the libraries is, as usual, well annotated. 


A list of books helpful to teachers is contained in the December 
issue of Zhe Newarker (published by the Newark, N.J., Public Library). 
This number also contains an article on “ Commission Government,” 
with a select book-list, and other items of local interest. 


The S¢. Louis Public Library Monthly Bulletin for January, in 
addition to the usual list of additions, contains a “ List of books and 
articles on methods of probation, juvenile courts, and juvenile 
delinquency.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


From Messrs. the H. W. Wilson Co., of Minneapolis, we have 
received a copy of a booklet entitled Children’s Books for Sunday School 
Libraries: a select list recommended also for parents, teachers, and 
public school libraries. It is compiled by Clara W. Herbert, head of 
the children’s department of Washington Public Library, and supplies 
full particulars of publishers and prices. The entries are arranged 
under such headings as Stories, Fairy Tales and Myths, Legends, 
Biography, Occupations, etc. Annotations are given for each bouk, so 
that the list has interest and value for all librarians. The booklet is 
attractively produced, and priced at 25 cents. (or $1.00 for six copies). 


In connexion with an exhibition of contemporary American art, 
the Public Library of the District of Columbia has issued its Reference 
List No. 2, entitled “Contemporary American Artists.” This is an 
alphabetical list under the names of the artists, supplying references to 
biographical end other notices contained in magazines and general 
literature. 


From the cataloguing department of the Zoronto Public Library 
there has been issued “ A list of books printed in languages other than 
English, which may be found in the central circulating library of the 
Toronto Public Library System.” The list, which extends to forty-two 
pages, is arranged according to the languages, and then by authors. 
The entries are brief, but sufficiently full to meet all that is required 
from a finding list of this nature. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

HE Annual Distribution of Certificates won by Students will take 
place on Wednesday, the 19th February, at the Bishopsgate 
Institute, Bishopsgate, E.C. Refreshments at 7.30 p.m. 

Distribution of Certificates by the Chairman of the Council, Mr. H. R. 
Tedder, F.S.A., at 8 p.m., to be followed by a Lantern Lecture on “The 
Romance of Cave Exploring—Yorks, Derbyshire, Somerset and Ireland,” 
by Ernest A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. Students and their friends are 
cordially invited. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES BILL. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


HE Law and Parliamentary Committee of the Library Association 
has arranged for the introduction of the Libraries Bill in the 
next Session of Parliament. It is, therefore, of the most 

urgent importance that all who are interested in the matter should 
assist the Committee in their efforts to secure the passing of the Bill. 

The most effective service that can be rendered to facilitate the 
achievement of this long-deferred object would be :— 

Firstly, by pressing for and obtaining a promise from Members of 
Parliament to take part in the ballot at the opening of the next 
Parliamentary Session. This is absolutely essential in order that a day 
may be obtained for discussion, and to prevent the difficulty arising 
from the Bill being “ blocked” as on former occasions. 

Secondly, by making further serious efforts to enlist the support 
and vote of Members of Parliament in favour of the Bill. A personal 
appeal should be made to local Members, and where considered 
advisable local authorities should be invited to request the support of 
local Members. 

In all probability the pressure of legislation will be reduced in 
the House of Commons next Session, and it is hoped that Members of 
the Library Association will make a determined effort to press the Bill 
forward now that there appears to be substantial reason for thinking 
that such efforts will be crowned with success. There is little time to 
spare, and it is specially requested that, so far as the balloting is 
concerned, immediate application be made to secure the co-operation 
of Members of Parliament, as above suggested. 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 

N Wednesday, January 8th, a very successful meeting of the 
Library Assistants’ Association was held at the Fulham Central 
Library. Over ninety members and friends of the Association were 

present, refreshments being provided by the Fulham Libraries Staff 
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Guild. The occasion was a conference, illustrated by some excellent 
lantern slides displayed by Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, on the Second 
Easter School of the Association which took place at Paris, 1912. 
Owing to insufficient time it was found that the three essays written by 
Messrs. Sharp, Dixon, and McGill, which won the prizes offered by 
Mr. MacAlister for the most professionally interesting account of the 
School, could not all be read ; the first prize winner, Mr. Sharp, reading 
his as representative of the three. Both the essay and the slides threw 
a vivid light on the successful expedition, showing that the members 
of the L.A.A. do not take their pleasure or their work sadly. During 
the course of the evening a photograph was thrown on the screen of 
Mr. H. Rutherford Purnell who did yeomen service as treasurer to the 
School last Easter ; the enthusiastic ovation with which it was received 
showed the cordial appreciation in which Mr. Purnell is held by the 
members of the Paris School and the L.A.A. in general. That Mr. 
Purnell would not be with the School to be held at Holland this 
coming Easter owing to his appointment as State Librarian at Adelaide 
was a matter of regret to all. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Fulham Public Libraries Committee, 
to Mr. W. S. C. Rae (Chief Librarian) and to the Fulham Libraries 
Staff Guild, proposed by Mr Warner (Croydon) and seconded by Mr. 
H. Rutherford Purnell, closed a pleasant evening. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. 


MEETING of the above association was held at the Central 
Library, Birkenhead, on Friday, January roth, when a large 
number of members and friends assembled to debate the 

question “Should Public Libraries come under the control of Education 
Authorities ?” 

Mr. W. Williams (Bootle) in opening for the affirmative, drew 
special attention to the persistent and significant claims of librarians 
for the work of public libraries to be acknowledged as an integral part 
of education. Granting that claim, said Mr. Williams, it naturally 
followed that the proper authority to administer the Public Library Acts 
was the authority responsible for public education. Education was the 
supreme aim or ideal of the library movement, and this ideal would be 
more nearly attained if the control of public libraries were placed in 
the hands of education authorities who, by reason of their large advisory 
boards, have more effectual means at their disposal for building up 
and controlling such institutions. So far as juvenile readers were 
concerned, surely the teacher, with his personal acquaintance and 
special training, was better qualified than the librarian to direct the 
reading of children. The student, too, could not but benefit if all 
educational institutions were controlled by some central authority. 
Admirable work was being done in this direction throughout certain 
States of America, but in this country much was lost to the student 
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through lack of unified control of educational institutions. Finance 
should also be considered. To have two or more authorities engaged 
practically in the same work does, and must, lead to a waste of public 
funds. Librarians were continually bewailing the limit of the library 
rate. To the education rate there was 2o mit! Here, then, was the 
straight way out of the difficulty. 

Mr. S. A. Firth (Birkenhead) introduced the negative side of the 
question. Education, he said, was of the sole aim of public libraries ; 
and it was decidedly wrong to say the aims of the two authorities were 
identical. That of the education authority was to ¢each; while that of 
the library authority was to supply good literature for those who desired 
to read either for educational or recreative purposes ; and as the aims 
were not identical, co-operation was better than unification. The 
fact that libraries were not doing all that might be desired of them_was 
no reason why they should be handed over to an authority whose work 
left just as much, if not more, to be desired. The school system of the 
present day consisted of little more than the lumping together of 
numbers of children, and teaching them altogether upon a fixed code 
and curriculum, without regard to the individual bent of the children. 
Thousands of boys and girls were being turned out of our schools each 
year upon an exact pattern like sausages from a machine. This 
inflexible system of cramming thousands of heads with the same stock 
of knowledge was pernicious in the extreme and deserved to be inscribed 
on the penal code. Library authorities, fortunately, were independent 
of government interference, and could stock their libraries according to 
the actual requirments of the locality. He (Mr. Firth) instanced the 
large special collections of books on local industries provided in the 
libraries of Wigan, Nottingham, Rochdale and othertowns. Education 
authorities were so used to dictating that they would supply only what 
they thought the reader ought to demand. Library anthorities 
endeavour to supply what he does demand—so far as their limited 
income will permit. If the reading of the public had not reached the 
highest standard which had been anticipated surely the blame must 
rest on the education authorities for having failed to create in children 
a taste for good reading. Library authorities were certainly anxious to 
assist in the cause of education, and they should have the credit for the 
work they have done and are still doing in that direction, in spite of 
the inadequate funds at their disposal. 

The interest of all present was thoroughly aroused and a vigorous 
discussion ensued. Messrs Cochran (Rawdon), Randall (Liverpool 
Medical), and Burgess (Birkenhead) supported Mr Williams for the 
affirmative ; while Messrs Tempest (Liverpool Athenzwum), Evans 
(Liverpool Reference), Winstanley (‘Toxteth), Stephens (Garston), and 
Wickens (Liverpool Reference) were strong on the negative side. 

The meeting concluded with a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Birkenhead Libraries Committee for the hospitality extended, and to 
Mr. J. Shepherd (Chief Librarian) and his staff for the excellent 
arrangements made to secure the comfort of the visitors. 

A. H. E. 
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LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION.—SOUTH COAST 
BRANCH. 


HE second meeting of the South Coast Branch was held at the 
Hove Public Library, on Wednesday, 22nd January, when thirty- 
two members and friends attended, including the President (Mr. 

H. T. Coutts) and several others from London. Mr. J. W. Lister 
(Borough Librarian) was responsible for an attractive local programme, 
which proved both enjoyable and instructive. 

The afternoon was spent at the printing and bookbinding works of 
Messrs. Emery & Son, by kind permission of the proprietors. Mr. 
Emery conducted the party over his extensive premises, explaining 
everything likely to be of interest. Opportunities were also given of 
seeing the linotype and monotype printing machines at work, while a 
very instructive account, with practical demonstrations, was given of 
the various operations necessary in the making of process blocks. The 
visitors were then conveyed to the private residence of Mr. Lister, 
where he and Mrs. Lister very kindly entertained them to tea. 

The meeting took place in the evening at the Hove Public Library, 
by kind permission of the Library Committee. Col. Nourse, who was 
to have been in the chair, was unavoidably absent through illness, and 
Mr. J. W. Lister kindly took his place. Apologies for non-attendance 
were received from Col. Nourse, Mr. H. D. Roberts (director, Brighton), 
and Miss Frost (librarian, Worthing). The meeting took the form of 
a debate evening, three subjects being brought forward for discussion. 
Miss L. Fairweather (Brighton) in a very able and interesting paper 
introduced the subject “ Should libraries be open on Sundays?” taking 
the affirmative side, and Mr. H. Mew (Hove) put forward in a forcible 
manner the arguments against the proposition. 

The London members having to leave early, Mr. W. C. Berwick 
Sayers then delivered an entertaining and instructive lecture on the 
Easter excursions of the Library Assistants’ Association illustrated with 
lantern slides. 

The subject of “Open Access” was the next item on the pro- 
gramme, Miss K. Lawrence (Worthing) taking the affirmative, and Miss 
M. Payne (Worthing) the negative. These two papers summed up the 
pros and cons of the subject in an admirable manner, and both ladies 
are to be congratulated upon their first efforts in this direction. 

Mr. Reginald E. Smither (Brighton) and Mr. A. Webb (Brighton) 
then introduced the subject, “Is a printed catalogue necessary in an 
open-access library?”—the former taking up the cudgels on behalf of 
the printed catalogue, the latter taking the opposite view, and both 
papers were excellent summaries of the arguments for and against the 
need of a printed catalogue in libraries administered on the open- 
access system. Good discussions followed, in which Messrs. Redgrave, 
Male, Webb, Coutts, Piper, and the Misses Gerard and Barnett and 
the Chairman took part. 

Hearty votes of thanks to the readers of the papers and to the 
Chairman and Mrs. Lister, the Library Authority, and all who had con- 
tributed to the success of the meeting, concluded the proceedings. 
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LIBRARY STAFF CLUBS. 


THE ISLINGTON LIBRARIES CLUB. 

HE fourth meeting of the present session was held at the Central 
Library, on Wednesday, February sth, at 9.15 p.m. Mr. James 

D. Stewart occupied the chair. Mr. L. Stanley Jast gave a brief 
account of the Library Readings, which form so successful a feature of 
the extension work of the Croydon Public Libraries. He then, with the 
co-operation of Mrs. Plowright, illustrated his lecturette by readings 
from Byron. All the aspects of this poet’s work received some attention; 
there was the fine sonnet on * Chillon,” a selection from “ Manfrede” ; 
“Childe Harolde” was represented by the bull-fight ; from “ Don Juan” 
came Julia’s farewell letter, and Don Juan's farewell to Spain ; there 
was also “The Black Friar,” “The Kiss” and other lyrical pieces. 
The members thoroughly appreciated the reading and were regretful 
when it came toanend. A hearty vote of thanks was passed unani- 
mously to Mr. Jast and Mrs. Plowright for the exceptional kindness 
which had prompted them to come so far afield to help forward the 


work of the Club.. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Srtr,—Your Editorial Note of December last, and the 
letter in the January issue, deal, as the writer of the latter remarks, 
with a subject “of great and vital interest.” Personally I do not think 
“ A Sufferer” has found the cause in the supposed “lack of sympathy 
which librarians show to their staffs.” Granted that there may be, and 
probably are, instances in which the chief is too self-centred to evince 
much interest in his subordinates, we assistants must not be too ready 
to blame one who has got into a groove, our place is rather to use all 
legitimate means to remedy such defects. It must not be forgotten 
that there is still a lack of initiative, and of persistent effort among 
some of the members of our ranks, probably due to natural limitations 
and quite possibly to bad habits. We were reminded some time since, 
if I remember rightly, that if we want higher pay and persist in our 
efforts to get such until we succeed, we must be able to convince those 
in authority of our merit and fitness for the higher class of work they 
will naturally expect of us in return for a more generous remuneration 
and a better time sheet. When a visitor learns that a provincial library is 
not classified because the work would require too much knowledge on 
the part of the staff, it is no wonder that some sections of the public 
are still unconvinced of the value of a trained staff and a well-organised 


library. 
Yours faithfully, 
Public Library, Exeter. E. H. MATTHEws. 
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For STUDY AND RECREATION, 


Including — 
LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL, 
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3 ) O and all other subjects. 


Over a 1,000,000 volumes in stock. Library Replacements a Speciality. 
SECOND HAND at HALF PRICES! — New at 25 per cent. discount. — Special Terms to Libraries. 
Catalogues Free. — State Wants. — Books sent on approval. 
BOOKS BOUGHT: Best Prices given. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


Manual of Library Economy 
By James Duff Brown 8/6 net 


Library Classification and 
Cataloguing 


By James Duff Brown 7/6 net FOR SALE. 


Manualof LibraryBookbinding 


By Henry T. Coutts and Geo. A. 
Stephen 7/6 net 


‘“*Notes and Queries,’’ 
Manual of Practical Indexing 


By A. L. Clarke 5/- net gth Series, 1898-1903, 12 vols., 
Manual of Descriptive Anno- 

tation for Library Cata- unbound, complete. 

logues. 


By Ernest A. Savage 5/- net 


Engineering & Metallurgical 
Books, 1907-1911. 


By R. A. Peddie 7/6 net OFFERS TO: 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. W. M., “Liprary Wortp” OFFrice. 


GRAFTON Co., 
69, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 


ANTED. “THE LIBRARY WORLD.” Volume I. (1898-1899). 
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A Card Catalogue without sufficient 
guides is like a country cross-road 
without a guide post 


The former causes delay and inconvenience to the consultant as the latter does 
to the traveller. 

Looking for a card in a cabinet with few guides is as tedious as looking for a book in 
an open-access library without shelf guides. Time is wasted in unnecessary turning 
over of other cards. Where the catalogue is split up into small divisions by means of 
guide cards, the reader can turn up a required card in a very short time. 
To obtain the full benefit from a Card Catalogue, a set of Guides should be used 
large enough to allow one guide to every fifteen cards. If you have an alphabetic 
catalogue of about 15,000 cards, you require an alphabetic set of 800 sub-divisions 
and 200 blank guides for special headings. If you have a subject classification, you 
require 1,000 blank guides, part with 4rd cut tabs for main headings, and part with 
ith cut tabs for sub-divisions. 


The inferiority of the ordinary guide 
for Library Catalogues' 


The vital part of the guide card is also the most vulnerable. The tab, on which the 
heading is written or printed. projects above the cards and bears the brunt of the 
hard usage to which every card catalogue is subjected. The ordinary guide tends 
to bend and soon becomes shabby and illegible. 


The Guide for the Catalogue 


The Libraco Xylo Tab Guide has a specially strengthened tab covered with Xylonite 

by an invented process. It will stand a very large amount of handling and will not 

show signs of wear even alter several years of use. For written headings 
a specially prepared “ Matt” surface 


has been produced. It is easy to write on, and inscriptions can be erased 
subsequently, if necessary, without damage to the guide. 

For printed alphabetic headings transparent Xylonite is used, the printing being 
done on the card and the Xylonite applied afterwards. 


Samples will be sent on application 


Matt Surface Guides... 8/o per roo 

Alphabetic Sets ( 25 divisions)... 2/0 per set 

» ( 40 » 3/6 per set 

» ( 80 » 7/o per set 

(age » 12/6 per set 

Specially Printed Guides ... 15/0 per 100 
Many thousand of these Xylo 


Tab Guides are in use in large 
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Libraco Limited 
62 Cannon Street 
London 
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A RECORD OF MODERN LIBRARIANSHIP. 


Subscribers who wish to complete their sets of 
THE LIBRARY WORLD 


should do so at once, as a number of the volumes are 
rapidly becoming out of print. The increased prices of 
several of the volumes should be noted. 


LIST OF VOLUMES. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. LETTERED IN GOLD. 

Bound, Unbound. 
Vol. I. 1898-1899 Op. op. a 
» IL 1899-1900 Op. a 
» Ul. 1900-1901 (nearlyo.p.) 8/- 1/- 
1901-1902 Op. op. 
1903-1904 7/- 6/- 
» WIL 1904-1905 Op. o.p. 
» WII. 1905-1906 5/- 
» TX, 1906-1907 6/- 
1908-1909 (nearly o.p.) 6/- 
» XIL 1909-1910 6/- 
» KI. 1940-1944 6/- 8/- 
» 1911-1912 6/- 6/- 


Indexes bound in with all volumes. 

The New Volume commenced with July. “Pp 
Issued Monthly, 6d. net. i 

Annual Subscription, 7/0 post free. yy 


Specimen Copy sent post free on Application. 


GRAFTON & Co., 69, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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